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THE TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 
TAKEN BY PERMISSION FROM THE REPORT OF THESTATE Supt. ror 1863. 


That the County Superintendency is a step in advance, a great im- 
provement upon the Town Superintendent system, is generally acknowledg- 
ed by those best acquainted with the operation of both agencies ; but 
many sincere friends of popular education regret the loss of the local 
officer, who, when capable and faithful, effected so much in a direction in 
which the County Superintendent is able to do but little, the visitation 
and supervision of schools ; and, so much is this loss felt that, in certain 
localities, some are advocating a return to the former order of things, 
even at the sacrifice of the County Superintendency. Believing that such 
a step would be a retrograde one, and that it is entirely unnecessary, I 
shall proceed to indicate what I conceive to bea better method of securing 
efficient local supervision of the schools, without sacrificing the fruit of 
years of earnest effort, the County Superintendency. We need not only 
efficient supervision, but a complete and harmonious system to supervise. 

As our schools are organized at present, no system of supervision can 
be really effective in securing unity of plan, and systematic development 
of that plan in our educational work. Each school district is a separate, 
independent republic, accountable to no higher authority, and dependent 
upon none, except in the matter of the examination of teachers, and the 
annual receipt and expenditure of a very small amount of money. We 
call the aggregation of agencies through which we educate our children 
a school system, when, in point of fact, there is no vital legal connection 
between these separate agencies, and there is not a school established by 
law within the State. Not only is the kind of school, and the time it 
shall continue, dependent upon the vote of a majority of the residents of 
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the district, but one more than half of the legal voters, a bare majority, 
can prevent the establishment of a school at all. Again, while in one 
district, in consequence of the intelligence and wealth of the people, a 
good graded school may be maintained ten months each year, in an ad- 
joining district, on account of the absence of intelligence, and the pov- 
erty of the people, a miserable apology for a school, in which only the 
simplest rudiments of an English education are taught, is maintained for 
three or four months only. 


Now no system of supervision, be it ever so good, can remedy the above 
mentioned evils, and others inherent in our system. What we need is, 
the abolishment of the separate district system, and the establishment 
of the Townsurp System of school organization and government. 

In this system each town constitutes a district, and all matters per- 
taining to the schools are under the direction of a board elected by the 
various sub-districts. Tho secretary of this board takes the place of the 
old Town Superintendent, visits and supervises the schools, grades them, 
assists the teachers in classifying the pupils, etc.; in a word, is the effi- 
cient agent of the town board, and the necessary connecting link between 
the County Superintendent and the Schools. Taxes for the support of 
schools would, under this system, be levied upou the town as a whole, and 
every individual would pay an equal share of such taxes in proportion to 
the amount of property owned by him. 

Further details of the system will be given in conneetion with what 
follows. The advantages of this system are many and evident: 


1. As each town forms a school district, and each parent would be 
permitted to send his children to the school which best accommodated 
them, all the expense, trouble, and ill feeling, consequent upon the fre- 
quent changes in the boundaries of districts, would be entirely avoided. 


2. School houses would be built when and where they were needed. 
Many districts are now compelled to suffer, year after year, all the incon- 
venience and loss occasioned by the use of a small, badly constructed, 
ill arranged house, because of difficulties concerning the site, or the in- 
disposition of the voters to furnish the means to erect a new building. 
Under the towcship system these difficulties would be avoided, as the 
board, composed of delegates from all parts of the town, would not be 
likely to be influenced by local disputes in reference to the site for a house, 
but would locate it at such point as would best accommodate those for 
whom it was selected ; and as the funds for building the house would be 
irawn from the whole town, the tax upon each individual would be so 
small as not to be in the least hurdensome, and there would be no neces- 
sity for delay, 
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3. Schools can be graded more easily under the township than under 
the separate district system. The districts, as now organized, as a gen- 
eral rule, are too feeble in numbers and wealth to maintain more than 
one department, and the law of 1858, permitting districts to unite for 
High School purposes has been entirely inoperative, no action having been 
taken by any district in accordance with its provisions. The Summer 
Schools, in the country especially, are Primary Schools in most respects, 
while the Winter Schools embrace all grades of pupils from the Primary 
to the Grammar or High School. This condition of things necessitates 
the employment of better educated, more experienced teachers during 
the winter term, at a cost for their services of about double the amount 
paid for the same length of time in the summer, while there is not, on 
an average, more than a dozen children in each district whose capacity, 
advancement, or range of studies, demands a better or more costly teacher 
thin the one employed during the summer ; and thus the education of these 
few costs the district the difference between the wages paid in summer 
and winter, amounting, for a four months school, to from thirty to sixty 
dollars. Now if there were, within reach of the class of larger pupils in 
three or four districts, a school of a higher grade, to which they could all 
have access, the winter school in their respective districts could be con- 
tinued as a Primary or Intermediate School, under the charge of the same 
teacher employed in the summer, and one higher grade teacher would suf- 
fice for several districts. By this arrangment all the pupils in a town 
would be divided into two grades, at a cost for tuition not greater than 
that now incurred ; and the total additional expense would be measured 
by the cost of erecting a sufficient number of buildings to accommodate 
the higher grade of pupils. In many instances, by a proper arrangement 
of the terms of school, the houses already erected would serve for 
both grades of pupils. In some district, in which the house is go situated 
as to be easy of access to the larger scholars in several surrounding dis- 
tricts, let there be a term of school of school commencing sq soon as the 
ground is settled and the weather is pleasant in the spring, and continu- 
ing to the first of July ; and a fall term commencing about the middle of 
August and continuing till the middle of November, thus affording the 
primary pupils six months or more of uninterrupted school during the 
most pleasant season of the year, which would be far more beneficial to 
to them, intellectually and physically, than the usual summer and winter 
terms, with the extremes of warm and cold weather, producing sickness, 
tardiness, and irregularity of attendance, and thus wasting a good share 
of the money expended. The winter term could then be devoted entirely 
to the grammar or higher grade scholars, who, under a competent instruc- 
tor, whose whole time was given to them and their studies, would make 
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as much progress in one term as they now do, in the mixed schools, in 
two or more. Again, whenever a new school house is to be built, its lo- 
cation, size and internal arrangement can all be adapted to the new order 
of things, so that, in process of time, without any violent changes, 
or any appreciable increase of expense, the facilities for maintaining 
graded schools can be established throughout the State. 


4. Better supervision of the Schools. The County Superintendent, 
though exercising a general supervision over all the schools in his county, 
is entirely unable to give, to each school, that personal attention neces- 
sary to obtain a complete knowledge of its condition and wants ; and 
some of the most active and efficient Superintendents have felt the need 
of a local officer to co-operate with and aid them in effecting improvements 
in the arrangement and management of the schools. As before stated, the 
Secretary of the town board will be the proper person to have the imme- 
diate supervision of the schools, and will have power, under the direction 
of the board, to grade and arrange them, suggest and enforce rules for 
their management and government, and advise with and assist the teach- 
ers in all cases in which advice and assistance are needed. He should be 
appointed by the board, and he may be one of their number, or not, so 
that the best person to fill the place is elected. 


We should thus secure all the advantages of the Town Superintendent 
system, without losing apy of the benefits resulting from the establish- 
ment of the County Superintendency. 


5. Economy of administration. All the expense now incurred in 
organizing new districts, and in changing the boundaries of old ones, would 
be saved. Each child being permitted to attend that school which best 
accommodated him, and the amount of tax which each person would pay 
being the same, no matter in what what sub-district he resided, there 
would be no reason for altering districts ; consequently very few changes 
would be made, and those few would be easily effected, and attended with 
little or no expense. Again, the liability to a loss of moneys is in pro- 
portion to the number of hands through which they pass, and it is no 
wonder that, with nearly five thousand disbursing officers, there is a good 
deal of waste of district funds every year. 

Under the Township system the financial affairs of all the schools in 
a, town being managed by the same board, one treasurer would be suf- 
ficient, and, in order not to multiply officers, the town treasurer, who now 
collects and receives all the school moneys belonging to his town, might 
be the treasurer of the board, and upon the order of its secretary, coun- 
tersigned by its president, would pay out such moneys, when needed. 
Thus the number of disbursing officers would be reduced from nearly five 
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thousand, to less than eight hundred, and besides the diminished liability 
to loss on account of the decrease in the number of disbursing officers, 
the expense incurred in executing nearly two thousand treasarers bonds 
each year would be saved. 

6. Better accommodation of the people. Under the present system it 
is necessary to organize districts in such a form as to secure a certain 
amount of taxable property in order to supporta school, and thus it often 
happens that a person resides in one district while the greater part of his 
property is situated in another ; and many live in close proximity to 
houses to which they would be glad to send their children, but, because 
they live in a different district, they are obliged to send them to schools 
kept in houses remote from them, and difficult of access. Again, it often 
happens that a populous district possesses a small, badly arranged house, 
while an adjoining district, with few scholars, has a large and convenient 
one ; yet the children of the populous district cannot attend the school 
in the other one without the payment of a tuition fee, or a change in the 
boundaries of their district, involving time, expense, and often an appeal 
to the State Superintendent. Under the Township system this would all 
be changed, as it would be for the interest of every person to have the 
number of pupils in each school proportioned to the size of the house, 
and its power to accommodate them. 

There would also be an equality of privileges in the different districts, 
as, the schools being supported by a general tax, justice would require 
that they be maintained an equal length of time throughout the town, 
and we should not see, as we now do, so great a disparity in school priv- 
ileges in adjoining districts. 

Free schools are founded upon the principle that it is the duty of the State 
to see that the children within its limits are educated. To this end a gener- 
ous public fund is provided, and the people are yearly taxed to support the 
system ; yet the kind and amount of instruction given to the children of 
different districts depend entirely upon influences which the law does not 
seek to guide or control. Now common sense and justice demand that 
wherever children enough to organize a school are found, one should be 
established with all the means and appliances necessary to secure the re- 
sult desired, the proper education of the children attending it. 

7. Employment of Teachers. It being the special duty of the secre- 
tary of the town board to visit the schools, become acquainted with their 
condition and wants, the capacity, tact, and success of the different teach- 
ers, he would better qualified to select the person suited to each school 
than nine-tenths of the District Clerks under the present system possibly 
can be ; thus better teachers would be employed—that is, teachers better 
adapted to their positions—and they would not be changed each term, as 
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they now are, but would remain in one school so long as they were suc- 
cessful in their work. Incompetent and unsuccessful teachers would be 
sifted ont, the standard of attainments of all those employed would be 
gradually and surely raised, and the consequent progress of the schools 
would be certain and uninterrupted. 

The new system of examination by the County Superintendent has 
done much to elevate the standard of attainments, and weed out unsuc- 
cessful teachers, but, inasmuch as an examination in regard to scholar- 
ship is not always a true test of the qualificatians of an applicant, and 
as it is not possible for the County Superintendents to give that person- 
al attention to each school necessary to enable him to judge correctly in 
regard to the skill and faithfulness of the teacher, many persons are still 
employed who have no real fitness for their position, and who are retain- 
ed through favoritism or indifference on the part of those by whom they 
are engaged. Such persons would be quietly dropped from the list of teach- 
ers, and would engage in other pursuits, or, by the use of proper means 
become fitted for the responsible positions of instructors of youth. 

I have thus presented some of the main points in which it is believed 
that the Township system is superior to to the present District system, 
and it only remsins to notice some of the objections urged to it by those 
who object to change, or who are satisfied with the system as it is. 

The first objection is to the raising of taxes for the support of schools 
by the town at large. Looking at the matter from a personal stand point, 
many think a general tax would be unjust to different loealities, for the 
reason that the children of school age are not proportioned to the valua- 
tion of property, and thus a wealthy district, with few children, would 
pay for the education of children residing in other districts. This ob- 
jection is the same one so often urged against free schools by the child- 
less capitalist, or the wealthy tax-payér whose children were already edu- 
eated, “I ought not to pay for educating my neighbor’s children.” As 
before stated, free schools are established on the assumption that “ the 
property of the State shall educate the children of the State,”’ and con- 
sistency requires that the details of the system shall be so arranged as to 
carry out this fundamental principle. What justice is there in requiring 
that a specified portion of territory shall furnish the means to educate 
the children residing therein, so long as you withhold from its tax-pay- 
payers the power to decide who shall inhabit that territory. 

The fact is, that the fairest method of maintaining the schools would 
be by a tax upon the whole State, and the larger the district embraced in 
one organization, the more just and equal will be the taxation. 

The moneys apportioned yearly by the State Superintendent. and those 
levied upon the towns by the County Board of Supervisors, are distrib- 
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uted to each district in proportion to the number of children between the 
ages of four and twenty residing therein ; and as the latter moncys are 
raised by a tax upon each town as a whole, and not by separate districts, 
the plan advocated, is, in fact, in operation already, and only needs to be 
extended to the levy and collection of all the funds needed to support the 
schools. 

In the second place, many will object to the raising of funds by the 
whole town, to build a school house in a particular district, who would 
be willing that the schools should be supported by a general tax, after 
the houses are built. This objection is removed by considering the town 
as a single district, which needs several houses to accommodate its pupils. 
It is true, that, for convenience sake, the town is divided into sub-dis- 
tricts, yet, for general purposes it is a unit, and should be managed ac- 
cordingly. Each town is divided into road districts, yet when’a new 
highway is to be laid out, the whole town is called upon to pay the ex- 
pense incurred for right of way, etc., though but few of its tax-payers 
are personally benefited ; and when a bridge is to be built no one thinks 
of asking the citizens residing in the road district in which the bridge 
is needed to furnish the funds to pay for erecting it; and it cannot be 
that the education of the children in Wisconsin is a matter of less inter- 
est to the people than the laying out of highways, and the erection of 
bridges. Returns made to the State Superintendent show that, on an 
average, in the larger counties, not more than four school houses are built 
in each year ; and this would give to each town, but one to build every 
three years, and this burden, being borne by all the tax payers, would be 
so light, as scarcely to be felt. All the children would thus be provided 
with school privileges, and the protracted effort and struggle now neces- 
sary in most districts, in order to secure the erection of a school house 
would be avoided. 

In order to avoid all seeming injustice, it might be provided, that 
those districts which had, within a certain limited time, erected good and 
substantial houses, should be exempted from the payment of the taxes 
raised for building houses, fora number of years after the adoption of 
the township system. 

All other inequalities and seeming irregularities can be as well 
provided for, and it is confidently believed, that a law can be framed, 
preserving for our school system all its prominent vital and valuable 
features, and engrafting thereon such additional ones as will give it 
harmony and completeness, make it a better exponent of our educational 
standing, more worthy of affection and generous support, and insure the 
suecessful accomplishment of its great design, the education and eleva- 
tion of the whole people. 
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A DEVOTED EDUCATOR GONE. 
BY P. R, SPENCER. 


Died, at Cleveland, Ohio, September 13th, 1863, Prof. James W. Lusk, 
aged 39. He was at the time of his decease, principal agent of the 
Spencerian system of writing for the publishing house of Ivison, Phin- 
ney & Co., New York ; also part owner of the copyright, and associate 
author of the system. His history should be familiar to the young, as a 
beacon light in directing their energies, and cheering them onward with 
stern endeavor in the great battle of life. 

His father died of cholera, at Jefferson, O., in 1832, leaving James, 
then seven years old, without means or home, to direct his own way 
amoug the shoals and quicksands of life’s perilous voyage. He went to 
live in the family of Mr. Ashbel Kellogg, in Claridon, Geauga county, 
Ohio, then eight years old, and there continued to reside and labor dili- 
gently, with the limited advantages of a country school, till the decease 
of Mr. Kellogg, in 1843. Again thrown upon the world, and the neces- 
sity of making a selection looking to a permanent pursuit being apparent 
to him, he resolved on acquiring, first, an education. But to aid the will 
the means were minus. To secure the means, he decided to master the 
art of writing, and through the profits of teaching fulfill his settled de- 
sign. 

Twenty years ago this autumn he took his seat at a spare table, in the 
Treasurer’s office, of Ashtabula county, at Jefferson, and commenced his 
labors under my instruction. Awkward and undeveloped, both in person 
and intellect, to the careless observer he presented no pledge of success ; 
and so little had he been accustomed to concentrate his energies in any 
scientific effort, that at the end of a month’s most devoted toil he had 
scarcely made one per cent. of chirographic advance. At this point, in 
in view of his probable failure and the dissolution of all his bright dreams 
of the future, and almost despairing, he burst into a flood of tears, and 
wept like a child. This was the culminating point in his progressive 
and finally bright history. 

It taught me the intensity of his desire, and gave evidence of his ca- 
pacity to do, as he had arranged matters in the programme of his mind. 
Of course I was at once by his side to bid him hope on and labor on, for 
he was safe. He did hope on, and labor on with an iron will, and de- 
voted and singular fidelity to every hint touching the six prominent fea- 
tures of the art, and so rapid was his advance from that dark hour, that 
within three weeks thereafter he was lecturing ably and instructing de- 
lighted classes through the several school-rooms of the Reserve. 
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What a lesson is here taught to the youth of our country to persevere? 
To build their own fortune, and even fame, nor to be content with such 
advantages alone as attach by courtesy. 

From this hour the tendency of Mr. Lusk was upward and onward to 
that enviable point of public celebrity which he enjoyed at the time of 
his death. The education he coveted he secured—though not perhaps to 
the extent he had planned. 

He also prepared himself for the practice of medicine, and graduated 
at the Eclectic Medical College, in Cincinnati. But he had too deeply 
identified himself with the interests of education to be permitted by the 
public voice to renounce the active labors of the school room. To his 
fidelity, devotion, and enlightened skill, the public schools of Massillon, 
Buffalo, Cleveland and New York, with the many normal schools and 
teachers’ institutes so fortunate as to secure his transforming services, 
will long bear testimony. 

At the blackboard and before classes he had no superior. He taught 
with a clearness and force which left and abiding impress. As a free off- 
hand scribe he was unexcelled, and always carried grace and symmetry 
into his hurried correspondence. When he designed accuracy, whether 
in business or ornamental style, perfection acknowledged him in close 
proximity. When he turned his mind on education in 1843, the best 
labor he could perform would not command more than $125 per annum. 
Knowledge, science, reliability, and industry placed a salary of $1500 at 
his command. Ie seemed to create and multiply talent by his sterling 
and tireless endeavors to employ it. Tis tenacity of purpose would have 
rendered him eminent in any occupation to which he lent his energies. 
A resolution on his decease, passed October 3, 1853, by the Teachers’ 
Association of the City of Cleveland, clearly shows the estimate in which 
Mr. Lusk was universally held : 


Resolved That we respect, esteem, and honor the high example of an earnest teacher 
and Christian gentleman which he uniformly exhibited betore us. 


At the inauguration of the two primitive links of the great National 
Chain of Commercial Colleges, namely, those of Cleveland and Buffalo— 
in 1854 and 1855, Mr. Lusx was associated with H. B. Bryant and H. D. 
Stratton, as co-partner and teacher, under the style of Bryant, Lusk & 
Stratton. Thousands of our young men, and well-ordered counting- 
houses, will bear honorable testimony to the quality and fidelity of his 
instructions, while thus laboring. 

With intellectual culture and expansion, his etipteal development be- 
came perfect and commanding—his address easy, manly and engaging— 
and it may be truly said death numbers among his trophies another model 
man. 
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Since the first of July last up to the twenty-ninth of August, I have 
been honored much of the time with the companionship and counsel of 
my old student, Mr. Lusk, and four of my sons, associate authors, in re- 
vising, for future publication, the Spencerian system—long since matured 
in Ashtabula. 

In our lacustrine pastimes I have observed with admiration the broad 
breast of my old student and friend, with lofty sinews, turning aside the 
billows of Erie as playthings. With the front of Ajax, he moved along 
the sparkling beach, his deep footprints displacing the model treasures 
of the shore. There we all delighted to linger; for there, fifty years 
ago, form was evolved from leaf and pebble, and combination from rolling, 
but unbroken waves, ’mid nature’s unmarred solitude, to rear the system 
of substantial speech to which he has given his early devotions and his 
manhood’s years. 

Then his apparent hold on life—his manly noble bearing—gave no li- 
cense to the thought, that so soon he would “ sleep the sleep that knows 
no waking,” and the pen of his old preceptor be permitted to move on, 
and called to record this humble but sincere offering to his memory. But 
such is life. 

* * * * * * ¥ * 

Though he died in the midst of his usefulness, and in the strength of 
his manhood, he has left a history full of encouragement to the youth of 
our country and an enduring name. 





ASTHETIC CULTURE. 


That we should look at education from the highest stand-point and 
seek to make it as comprehensive as the nature of man, will, in theory, 
be conceded by all. But not at all in practice do we follow out the con- 
viction. Whoever luoks at the many sides of our nature—moral, intel- 
lectual, religious, social, practical, sesthetic,—feels that the education 
which should be directed to alZ these falls mainly upon a part, viz: the 
intellect. So short is the time children can be retained in the schools, 
that popular education is necessarily circumscribed and defective ; and 
the defect consists in giving undue prominence to the understanding at 
the expeuse of our other powers and capacities. ‘(The intellect,” says 
Channing, “being the great instrument by which men compass their 
wishes, draws more attention than any of our other powers, By educa- 
tion men mean almost exclusively intellectual training. For this, schools 
and colleges are instituted, and the moral and religious discipline of the 
young is sacrificed.” 
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It is too true, that in general the religious intuitions and moral feel- 
ings, the emotions of beauty, imagination,—in short, all which consti- 
tutes spirituality, is only incidentally touched. The consequence is, an 
unsymmetrical and distorted growth ; subtle reasoners who cheat others 
and deceive themselves with their sophistries, and practical tradesmen 
who are blunted to the beauty of the grass and the glory of the flowers. 
Hence have fatalism, materialism, and the selfish systems which reduce 
virtue to self-interest, taken their root. Moral instruction, it is pleasing 
to see, is now for the first time receiving the high consideration its im- 
portance merits. And now as auxiliary, side by side, and tending to the 
same end, why can not we teach, in some degree even to children, the uni- 
versal prevalence and ministry of the beautiful. 

Every intelligent mind will flash at once over the whole extent of the 
argument we need not offer, that taste reduces grossness and restrains 
vice and crime. The germ of this love of beauty is great, even in the 
heart of every little child, ready to blossom, as the wayside thorn puts 
forth its ‘‘tufts of rosy tinted snow.” _A trifling incident will illustrate. 
Carrying home a boquet given by a friend, my ears were saluted from be- 
hind with—“ Oh, man, give me a flower.” Turning, I saw a half-naked, 
ragged, dirty, urchin, who had left his play of firing handfuls of dirt at 
a similar specimen in the street, to cry at my heels for one of my flowers. 
When I saw his genuine joy and comic pride at getting it, part of his 
pleasure was mine. To inculcate such a love is nota difficult task. We 
do not expect to see the distinction of intrinsic and relative beauty, how 
simplicity, uniformity, regularity, proportion and order affect our concep- 
tion of it, in fine, esthetics as @ science, taught ; but we do believe at- 
tention can and ought to be called to this visible temple of God we in- 
habit, where he stands revealed day and night. ‘ Holy men,” says Rus- 
kin, ‘‘in recommending the love of God, seldom refer us to the things in 
which it is most abundantly shown ; they require us not to thank Him 
for the glory of His works ; they tell us to meditate in the closet, but 
send us not like Isaac into the fields at even ; and the reason preaching 
is so commonly ineffectual is, that it oftner calls on men to work for God 
than to behold God working for them.” 

By attention to neatness and cleanliness, by familiar conversations in 
which some things are shown to please by similarity, some by contrast, 
some from habit, others from novelty, we may do much. Little talks 
about the beauty of the trees, grass, flowers, stars, and showing them 
plates or pictures culled from some old magazine, help. Drawing is an 
excellent means, and, as no school house is without a blackboard, none 
need be without a new picture each day. Let taste be awakened, and it 
will never again become dormant; for “‘ beauty is an all-pervading presence. 
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It unfolds in the numberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the 
branches of the trees and the green blades of the grass. It haunts the 
dcpths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the shell and 
precious stone. And not only in these minute objects, but the ocean, the 
mountains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, 
all overflow with beauty. Tho Universe is its temple, and those who are 
alive to it can not lift their eyes without feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side. An infinite joy is loat to the world by the want of 
culture of this spiritual endowment.”— Ohio Educational Monthly. 





LINEAR OR OUTLINE DRAWING. No.1. 


BY T. E. SULIOT, OHIO. 


In a country like America, the genius of whose sons is so mechanical 
and so inventive, where the occasions for the exercise of that genius are 
80 frequent, whether in the devising of mechanical appliances to meet 
some unforseen emergency, or in the pplication of common implements 
to purposes for which they never were designed,— outline or linear draw- 
ing should form a part of elementary training in every school. 

How often, in some remote district, the new settler has occasion to de- 
scribe to a common joiner or blacksmith a tool or piece of machinery 
which would save him a great deal of labor, but which he cannot clearly 
describe by werds. Or, he may happen to see somewhere a new machine, 
an ingenious contrivance, which, at some future time, he would be glad 
to imitate. He may clearly understand its construction, whilst the ma- 
chine is there before his eyes ; but he knows by experience that, how- 
ever clear his present conception may be, time is sure to dim and confuse 
his recollection. If he could only take a clear and correct, though hasty, 
sketch, he might, at any future time, bring back the whole thing vividly 
before his mind’s eye. 

For such and many other purposes which will readily suggest them- 
selves to the reader, how important it is to possess the power of repro- 
ducing, on the spur of the moment, by a few bold strokes, the outline of 
any object, the most striking features of any locality, the principal events 
of any transaction which we wish to convey to some one at a distance. 
Drawing is, in short, a universal language that speaks at once to all in 
characters which cannot be misunderstood, by which men can interchange 
ideas under circumstances that may render impracticable any other mode 
of communication. 

But, independently of any practical application, it educates two of our 
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most important senses, sight and touch. It trains the eye and the hand 
to a correct performance of their respective duties. It is the very best 
preparation for the art of penmanship, which, in fact, is only a partial 
application of a more general faculty. 

Above all, it educates one of our most exalted internal senses, on which 
much of the beauty ot character, much of the happiness of life depends 
—the sense of the beautiful in nature and in art. The eye of the 
draughtsman seizes at a glance, in a landscape or an edifice, details which 
would escape an untutored eye, and discovers beauties which would elude 
the notice of a common observer. 

It may be objected that the time cannot be spared, that the essential 
branches of a common English education take up all the time allotted for 
school, leaving no surplus that could be appropriated to drawing. 

To this I would reply : Ist, The objection begs the whole question at 
issue, viz.: that drawing is not one of the essential branches of a com- 
mon English education. I have already tried to show its importance. 
2d, The time devoted each day to drawing need not exceed at first 25 or 
30 minutes ; and the exercise would be a refreshing variety from the mo- 
notony of abstract studies. AJl children are fond of drawing ; this very 
fondness is the prompting of nature which ought not to be disregarded. 

It may also be objected that drawing, as we generally see it taught and 
practiced, is an art of infinite delicacy, requiring long and patient culti- 
vation to insure even a moderate proficiency. Yes, this is all very true, 
if you mean fine drawing, highly finished, shaded, &c. But I spoke only 
of outline drawing, of the power of sketching or representing, by a few 
bold and skillful strokes, the prominent points of an object, soas to bring 
it visibily before the mind’s eye. This is the only branch of the art 
which I plead for as necessary to elementary education. The more ar- 
tistic processes of finishing, shading, &c., I leave to those who have 
talent, leisure and money to devote to the acquisition of that beautiful 
art. But the training of the eye and the hand are essential parts of the 
education of every human being and cannot be neglected without loss to 
to the individual and to community. 

There is one study in which the knowledge of linear drawing is of 
special utility, without which, indeed, the method of teaching it must re- 
main imperfect ; I mean Geography, that should be taught from the be- 
ginning by delineations on the blackboard executed both by teachers and 
pupils. Hence, how essential that every teacher, even of the humblest 
school, should be able to draw all the necessary figures, diagrams and il- 
lustrations, not only with correctness but with rapidity. As he traces 
on the blackboard the outlines of a country, he illustrates the exhibition 
by « familiar oral lecture on the general aspect, productions, and history 
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of that country ; and, at the next recitation, the scholars must come pre- 
pared to reproduce on the board, from memory, the substance of the pre- 
ceding day’s lesson. 

Here, I would borrow from Horace Mann his lively description of a 
lesson he saw given in Germany to a class a little advanced beyond the 
elements : 

“The teacher stood by the blackboard with chalk in his hand. After 
casting his eye over the class to see that they were ready, he struck at the 
middle of the board. With a rapidity of hand that my eye could hardly 
follow, he made a series of divergent lines to represent mountains. He 
had scarcely turned an angle or shot off a spur, when the scholars began 
to cry out ; Carpathian mountains, Hungary ; Black Forest mountains, 
Wirtemberg ; Giants’ mountains, Silesia, &c. 

“Tn less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation 
which separates the waters that flow N. W. into the German Ocean from 
those that flow N. into the Baltic, and S. E. into the Black Sea, was pre- 
sented to view, beautifully executed. A dozen strokes made in the twink- 
ling of an eye, represented the head waters of the great rivers which flow 
in different directions from that mountainous range ; while the children, 
almost as eager and excited as though they had actually seen the torrents 
dashing down the mountain sides, cried out: Danube; Elbe; Vistula ; 
Oder, &c. 

‘The next moment I heard a succession of small strokes, so rayid as 
to be almost indistinguishable ; and, hardly had my eye time to discern 
a large number of dots made along the margin of the rivers, when the 
shout of—Vienna ; Dresden ; Prague ; Berlin, &c, struck my ear. 

‘“‘ At this point in the exercise, the spot which had been occupied on 
the blackboard was nearly a circle, the centre of which was the starting 
point where the teacher first began. But now, a few additional strokes 
around the circumference of the incipient continent extended the moun- 
tain ranges outwards towards the plains—the children calling out, as be- 
fore, the names of the countries in which they respectively lay. 

‘With a few more flourishes, the rivers flowed onwards towards their 
several terminations, and by another sucvession of dots, new cities sprang 
up along their banks. 

‘“‘By this time, the children had become as much excited as though 
they had been present at a world-making. They rose in their seats ; they 
flung out both hands ; their eyes kindled and their voices became almost 
vociferous, as they cried out the names of the different places which, un- 
der the magic of the teacher’s crayon, rose into view. 

“‘ Within ten minutes from the commencement of the lesson, there 
stood upon the blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its moun- 
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tains, principal rivers and cities, the coast of the German Occan, of the 
Baltic and the Black Sea; and all so accurately proportioned that, I 
think only slight errors would have been found, had it been subjected to 
the test of ascale. A part of this time was taken up in correcting afew 
mistakes of the pupils ; for the teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear 
as well as in his hand ; and, notwithstanding the astonishing celority of 
his movements, he detected erroneous answers and turned round to cor- 
rect them. 

“The rest of the recitation consisted in questions and answers re- 
specting productions, climate, soil, animals, history, &c. 

‘‘ Many cosmogonists suppose that, after the creation of the world, and 
when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid continent rose gradu- 
ally from beneath the sea ; first, the loftiest peaks of the Andes, for in- 
stance, emerged from the deep, and, as they reached a higher and higher 
point of elevation, the rivers began to flow down their sides ; until, at 
last, the lofty mountains having attained their height ; the mighty rivers, 
their length and volume ; and the continent its amplitude—cultivation be- 
gan, and cities and towns were built. 

‘¢'The lesson I have described was a beautiful illustration of that idea, 
with one advantage over the origininal scene itself—that the spectator 
had no need to wait through all the geological epochs, to see the work 
completed. 

‘Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount of 
the knowledge communicated to the pupils, and the vividness, and, 
of course thé permanence of the ideas obtained, with a lesson in which 
the scholars look out a few names of places on a lifeless atlas, but never 
send their imaginations abroad over the earth ; and where the teacher 
sits listessly down before them to interrogate them from a book in which 
all the questions are printed at full leagth, to supersede, on his part, all 
necessity of knowledge |” 

The foregoing graphic description may well make many of the present 
race of teachers deplore the deficiencies of their own education. For 
these, they are not to blame; and by these only, are many prevented 
from putting into practice their own theoretical convictions of what is 
right. The attention of the educational world is now directed to the ad. 
vantages of object teaching for the young, and I hope, therefore, that the 
day is not far distant when outline drawing will be considered an im- 
portant branch of general education, and, consequently, an indispensable 
qualification in every teacher.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 








TRUE education develops and directs the whole of the child’s nature— 
the senses, the hand, the muscles, the head and the heart. 
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THE COLLEGE TO THE COMMON SCHOOL 


Sendeth Greeting : 

It hath often cccurred to me, my much esteemed yoke-fellow in the 
cause of education, to say a few words to thee respecting a grave error 
which I have long observed in thee, and which I have long desired to 
bring in a friendly way to thy notice. 

To open the subject before thee, let me entreat thy attention to 
the instruction contained in the First Corinthians, chapter twelve, where- 
in the Apostle setteth forth that every part of this our natural body hath 
its separate endowment and its diverse office, and that in a humble and 
contented discharge of its own duties, each part contributeth best to the 
decency and succor of the whole body. Now, as the Apostle applieth 
this truth to the spiritual body, which is the Church, so we may, in hum- 
ble imitation of his wisdom, apply it to the body scholastic, whereunto 
also it hath very instructive analogies. God hath given thee thy work, 
and He hath given me my mine. Why dost thou so incline to neglect 
thine own work, and to meddle with mine? If thou thinkest thy work 
is not as honorable fo thee as mine would be, that because thou art the 
foot, so to speak, thou hast less honor than the hand, I beseech thee to 
inquire whether thy conceit of thyself is not a very weak and childish 
one. Atany rate, if thou thinkest to advance thine honor by scorning 
thine own work, and going about to do what thou wast never fitted for, 
what doest thou but assay to do with the feet what was intended for the 
hands, and so make thyself a laughing-stock? Thy true honor is shown 
in this, that I, whose work thou thinkest above thine, am so entirely de- 
pendent on thee that I can do nothing without thee, as indeed I am for- 
ward to confess at all times and everywhere. But to be plain with thee, 
my fellow-laborer, instead of the honor which thou mightest purchase to 
thyself by a faithful discharge of thine own duties I daily hear much re- 
proach cast upon thee for thy short-comings—nay more, I cannot but 
join in it mysell, when I see how unwisely thou demeanest thyself. 
Canst thou not feach spelling and writing and grammar? Very many of 
the youth that come to me from thee cannot spell the whole of a single 
line fairly and properly, nor write as becometh those whose knuckles thou 
hast had for years within reach of thy ferule, nor construe a plain sen- 
tence in the vernacular tongue. What must I do? Must I go on to in- 
struct these youth in the intricate doctrines of Greek syntax and guide 
them into the knowledge of Science and Philosophy, when they know 
not thy rudimentary table which beginneth with “ Baker?” Or shall I 
put aside my own work, for which I have too little time at the best, and 
begin to teach them to spell, to write, and to do plain English grammar ? 
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I do this, be it known unto thee, with every new band of youth that thou 
sendest me, being forced thereto by thy folly, but verily I think some 
' bitter thoughts of thee, which I do believe to be justifiable. 

I like not the comparative estimate which thou settest upon the vari- 
ous objects of study that thou commendest to the youth who resort to 
to thee. It seemeth to me that thou art privileged to confer the greatest 
of all blessings in the gift of our craft, when thou impartest the wonder- 
ful power to read the thoughts of others and to write one’s own thoughts 
for other’s reading. What a vast and rich continent of knowledge hast 
thou thus opened before those young minds! No subsequent acquisi- 
tion, in thy gift or mine, is to be compared with this in magnitude and 
value. Thou hast made them free of the realm of thought! Henceforth 
the whole boundless universe is open to their adventurous journeyings, if 
they havea heart thereto. Canst thou not see that in teaching well that 
which is thy chief glory, thou gettest most honor to thyself? Dost thou 
not think it better for these youth, and therefore more creditable to thee, 
that they learn to read well, and to spell always correctly, and to write 
gracefully, than, at the expense of learning these poorly, that they learn 
something of Algebra and Physiology, also poorly? 

Thou dost not bestow thy honors as do the public, whose servant thou 
art. Send one of thy younglings into the city to find employment, or bid 
him go for any purpose to any spot where sensible men will help him to 
measure himself wisely. Thou hast instructed him to say in commenda- 
tion of himself: “I huve surveyed the greater part of the field of know- 
ledge. I have gotten, as I may say, totum scibile.’” What answer, 
thinkest thou, will he get? ‘Sayest thou so, indeed, modest youth? 
Let me hear thee.read a chapter from Bible. Is that slovenly scrawl thy 
handwriting ? And spell they so, when they have gotten totum scibile 2 
I had rather thou hadst come to me without any of thy vain smattering 
of things far beyond thy capacity, and hadst been able to show a decent 
proficiency in thy rudiments. Go back, forget thy learned crudities, and 
betake thyself to thy negiected elements.” 

Above all, when thou art preparing a youth for higher studies, I mar- 
vel that thou shouldst so neglect to do well the fundamental work which 
belongs to thee. Itis a sad sight anda sorry work, believe me, when 
the joiner has to throw down the tgols appertaining to his own handi- 
craft, and take the trowel and go down to patch up a foundation which 
the careless mason has left unfit to support the superstructure. It isa 
sorry work for me, finding that thou hast laid thy foundation badly, to be 
always striving to chink it up, for I confess to thee that I think myself 
but indifferently well qualified to do thy work, and certes my inclination 
thereto is not good. 
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Wilt thou accept counsel from me? Teach reading—and see that thou 
teach it well, Teach writing, teach spelling—wel/. Now thou hast done 
a good work. Noman shall say thou art not worthy of honor for it. 
Have the youth any time left? Teach them Numbers, and Geography, 
and Grammar—well. But be sure that all this while they are learning 
to read and write better. Would the good youth still goon? Get thee 
an upper grade, and let them learn the higher principles of Numbers and 
Quantity, the mechanism of the human body, the history and polity of 
the land. But by no means let them forget or neglect their reading, their 
writing, and their spelling, in whatsoever grade of thine they may be, 
and I will take care that they do not when they come to me. Farewell. 
—x. H. B. in Vermont School Journal. 





MATREMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





Mr. Ep1tor :—I beg leave to present the following mode of solution, 
applicable to a certain class of simple equations involving two unknown 
quantities. I devised this mode several years since, and have uniformly 
taught it to the classes which I have instructed. As I have never seen 
anything like it in any of the numerous text- books upon Algebra, I may 
perhaps claim it as “something new.” 

Given 19 z + 21 y = 99 - - - (A) 

and 212 + 19y = 101 ---(B) 
To find the values of z and y. 


Add together the two equations ; we have 40 2 + 40 y = 200; divide 
by 40,.2+y=5---- (0) 

Subtract (B) from (A); we have2zx—2y = 2: divide by 2,2—y 

=1---(D) 

Add together (C) and (D); then 2 = 6, orz = 8, 

Subtract (D) from (0); then 2y = 4, ory = 2, which are the re- 
quired values. This method is applicable to all equations where the co- 
efficient of either unknown quantity in one equation is the same as that 
of the other unknown quautity in the other equation, and vice versa. 
The value of this method will be readily seen by any one who will take 
the pains to compare it with either of the methods of elimination given 
in the books. J. A. Bavazr. 
Whitewater. 
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Solution of Problem 2.—? + 9, + 43 = 48 = double what all are 
supposed to do. 


23-3 = a0 = what C is supposed to do. 

23 — 3 = 3, = what B is supposed to do. 

23 15 — 1° = what A is supposed to do. 

8 + 5 + 10 = 23 = sum of numbers expressing ratio of shares. 


$26.45 x = $5.75 = B’s share. 
$26.45 x 1} = $11.50 = A’s share. 
Plymouth. 8. LittLeriEenn. 


$26.45 x 3 = $9,20 = C’s share. 
; Ans 


Solution of Problem 6,—Let it be granted that the center of gravity 
of a cone is in a Jine drawn from its apex to the center of its base, at + 
its length from the base, and that a line drawn from the center of gravity 
to the point of suspension is perpendicular to the horizon. 

It is plain that the base of a right cone makes the same angle with a 
perpendicular that the axis makes with the horizon. Draw a diagram as 
follows: Put A at the apex, B center of base, C center of gravity, D 
point of suspension, and draw AB, AD, DC and DB. Now with Dcen- 
ter, and DB radius, BC is the tangent of the angle BDC = 10°, and BA 
is the tangent of BDA. BA is 4 times BC, and 4 times the tangent of 
10° is the tangent of 35° 11’ 44,"". Knowing the side AD = 14 in. and 
the angle BDA we find AB = 8.067 in. = perpendicular of cone, and 
DB = 11.44 in. = radius of the base. S. LittLeriecp. 


Solution of Problem 7.—(14+24+3+--- +m(r@ znd)’ 


BaP 4s t--- +n a(AG tt) -°. (L14+243+4 &.) 
= 15 + 23 + 3° + &e b.. €; 


Solution of Problem 8.—The first note amounts to $171 due in 2 years, 
the second to $256 due in 4 years. Let x = rate required. Then 
war present worth of first note ; aay 

171 256 
(l+2)? (1+2)* 
Clearing of frac. 171 (1 + x)* + 256 (1 + 2)? = 290 (1+ 2)*, 





= present worth of sec- 


ond note. By conditions = 290. 





Div. by (1 + 2)? 171(1 +2)? + 256 = 290 (1 + 2). 
Transposing, 290 (1 +a)* — 171 ( + 2)? = 256. 
Dividing, (1 + 2)*—33) (1 + x)? = 235. 


Completing sqr. (1 + 2)* — 335 (1 + 2)? + Gin’ = 


Ss 
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171 + 571.1400879 
580 ' 





Extr. root and transposing, (1 + 2)? = 


or (1 + 2)? = 1.2795518. 


w = 13117 or 13 45 per cent. 
At simple interest the present worths and conditions are 
171 256 
1422 So lia 
256 + 512% +171 + 684” = 290 + 17402 + 23202? 
2320 a? + 544 « = 137. 
we = .1525683 or 15 25053, per cent. S. LittLerrEeLp. 





CorrecTion.—In the solution of problem 3, fith line from the first, 
m' <m should be m'>m. Also in the solution of problem 5, fourth 


line from bottom of page,  — 2), should be a + ,2', 2, and in the same 
solution « + y + Z = 7348 instead of 7448. 


Problem 17.—Find the least common multiple of 12. 30, 45, 48, 80, 
120 and 135, by the shortest possible method, and give explanation. 


Problem 18.—Required an explanation of the rule for finding the least 
common multiple of fractions. 


Problem 19.—In how long a time will 7 per cent. compound interest 
be equal to 10 per cent. simple interest ? 


Problem 20.—During a shower of rain, a cylindrical pail, standing per- 
pendicular to the horizon, was filled full of water. How much water 
would have fallen in the pail had it stood inclined 45 degrees ; its diame- 
ter being 6 inches, and altitude 8 inches? P, Bronson. 

Wyocena. 





Tue Horsz Question.—Of the various solutions furnished, all of 
which reached the same result, we give the following as the most concise, 
and insert it here as the most appropriate place. Res, Ep.: 

A man bought a horse for $250, what must he ask for him, that he may 
take 10 per cent. less than he asks, and yet gain 15 per cent.? Having 
paid for his horse $250 and gained 15 per cent. he sold him for $250 + 
(15 per cent. of $250) = $287.50, which is 10 per cent. less than, or 90 
per cent. of asking price ; therefore $287.50 + 90 per cent. = $319.4-9 
= asking price. A TEAoHER, 
West Green Lake. 
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GRADATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR COM- 
MON SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epiror.—lIn our last article we endeavored tv set forth some of 
the advantages of a general system of gradation &c., for our common 
schools ; in our present, we will attempt to show the plan of classifica- 
tion, and the subjects to be taught and method of teaching, for the first 
grade. 

We have endeavored to present a plan equally applicable to all schools 
—as well for cities and villages as the country. Were we preparing a 
plan merely for the country, we should present one somewhat different, 
but as the great benefit of the system must arise from its general applica- 
tion, we have modified it to suit the case in hand. 

We only promise the best we can do ; we hope to call forth attention 
and discussion, and that its subject may be one of the leading topics for 
consideration at our next State Teachers’ Association. . 

We propose an indefinite number of grades and two classes for each 
grade, with probably two divisions in each class in most city schools. 

Pupils in the first grade should be required to bring a slate and pencil 
and such objects for mathematical instruction, &c., as the teacher may 
determine, but should be allowed no books. 


STUDIES FOR CLASS A, GRADE Ist. 


Language, Arithmetic and Geography, with appropriate object instruc- 
tion in each. 

In Language the class should learn fifty words as follows : 

To pronounce them distinctly at sight ; 

To print them rapidly upon the slate ; 

To name readily in any order the letters that compose them ; 
To spell them by the name of the letters ; 

To spell each by the sound of the letters ; 

To use each in sentences of the pupil’s own construction. 

7. Tocomprehend many peculiarities of the objects and other ideas 
represented by these words, taught by familiar conversations of the 
teacher with the pupils. 

In Arithmetic the class should learn to comprehend the numbers from 
one to fifty as follows : 

1. To count the number forward or backward ; 

2. To add one to, or subtract it from any number, from one to fifty ; 

8. To make any number of marks on the slate or black-board from one 
to fifty ; 

4, Using objects, to separate any number into its parts and show how 


RSS 
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many units in a part, or how many parts there can be with a given num- 
ber of units, as for example, place 24 in six divisions and count the num- 
ber in each division, or put four objects in a division and see how many 
divisions there will be, and so with each number as they proceed. 

In Geogtaphy, the class should answer some fifty questions in reference 
to the points of compass : 

1. Which way is north, south, east, west, north-west, north-east ? 
&c., making eight questions. 

2. What is the direction to the different parts of the school-room ? 
making eight more. 

3. What is the direction to places or objects at a distance without the 
school-room ? making also eight. 

4, Which way does the sun rise? which way is the sun at noon and 
night ? and which way is your shadow in each case? making six. 

5. Place your face toward the north, which way is your right hand? 
left? back? toward the north-east, which way is your right hand? 
left? back? and thus with the eight directions, making twenty-four 
questions, and in all more than fifty. 


METHOD OF GIVING INSTRUCTION THE FIRST DAY. 


We suppose the pupil when he first reads will use McGuffey’s First 
Reader ; but if any other series is chosen the primer should be first 
read : 

1. The class stands before us. The teacher converses and asks ques- 
tions concerning the ox, (any other fit word and object may be selected) 
shows the class the picture of an ox and draws a rough sketch upon the 
board, and finally asks the class, and also each member separately, to 
pronounce the word, repeating it many times. 

2, The class is asked if they would like to put the word upon the 
slate. The teacher prints it upon the board and the pupils immediately 
upon the slates. Of course it will be all sides up and all sides before, 
but this in a measure can soon be corrected. 

3. The teacher tells the class the names of these little marks (0 x) 
and shows the class how to make each. 

4. The class spells the word in concert, and individually (by the names 
of the letters); 

5. Then the class spells, in concert aad separately, the word by sound; 
as o-k-s, and this must often be repeated, and at first, will require pa- 
tience and skill on the part of the teacher. 

6. The teacher makes several simple sentences, each containing the 
word ox, and requires the pupils to imitate. 

7. The teacher converses @ moment about the habits, color, shape, 
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&c. of the ox, and leaves the subject, but before dismissing the class, in- 
troduces the remaining two subjects. 
ARITHMETIC. 


The teacher brings forward many things but as individuals ; one finger, 
One book, one eye, one pupil, one house, &c, and requires the same of 
the pupils. 

GEOGRAPHY, 


Teacher.—Which way is north ; pupils all point with full length arm. 
Face the north. Put your right shoulder to the north, your left, your 
back, &c. Fifteen or twenty minutes at most is all that need be required 
for this, perhaps most difficult lesson of a whole course of education. 
This class should be the first called in the morning, while older pupils are 
studying. As soon as possible during the forenoon, this class should be 
again called and in five minutes at most, the same reviewed ; after which 
the class should be called often and the same reviewed, not requiring each 
time more than two or three minutes. The picture of the ox and the 
word should be kept on the board, and the pupils should be induced to 
copy both as many times as possible during the day, especially the word. 


SECOND LESSON. 


The teacher should select some proper word, as “ fox” and proceed in 
the same manner as with “ox” in the first lesson. By selecting this 
word we have but one new letter and one new sound. 

For the recitation in arithmetic introduce the number two, show that 
it is composed of one and one, and exhibit many things as units and pairs 
of units. Ask many questions, as follows, how many heads has a boy? 
how many hands? how many eyes has an ox? how many fore feet? 
hind feet ? how many ears has a fox, &e. &e. 

For the recitation in geography, review the former questions in regard 
to north and ask similar questions in regard to south. 

To continue the lessons in language, the teacher would do well to se- 
lect such a word as “box” and for the next ‘‘ax,” thus adding daily 
but one new sound and one new letter. 

The words should be left on the board until at least ten have accumu- 
lated and all should be daily reviewed until the first are familiar, then as 
one is added to the last end of the list, one may be dropped from the first 
part and only now and then reviewed to keep them clearly in memory. 

First, nouns should be selected, aftewards verbs, adjectives and such 
other words as may be found in the first part of the reader. 

To continue in arithmetic, let each pnpil bring daily some convenient 
object, as a kernel of corn, a pea, a bean or a pebble, and when he has 
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three let him see that it is composed of one, one, and one; of two and 
one, of one and two ; that it may be divided into three eqral parts ; that 
if one is taken away two will be left, and if two are taken away only one 
will be left. Proceed with four in the same manner, showing how it may 
be divided into four equal parts, and also into two. Continue especially 
the exercise of dividing numbers into equal parts ; for example, twelve 
may be divided into two equal parts by arranging the objects in two 
places, putting one in the first, one in the second, one in the first, one in 
the second, &c., until all the objects are used, then by counting one di- 
vision, the result will be obtained. Numbers may be divided into two, 
three, four, five &c. parts in this way. 

When the fifty words, fif'y units and fifty questions in geography are 
thus completed, the class is prepared to take up the studies of Class B, 
Grade 1st. 

The class having now learned the names of all the letters and most of 
the sounds, should commence with two words at a lesson and in fifty les- 
sons learn one hundred new words in the same manner as in Class A. 

In Arithmetic they should commence again with unity and bring two 
objects daily and proceed during the term to a hundred, and with the same 
thoroughness as before. 

In Geography, fifty more questions should be answered and thoroughly 
understood, all in regard to distance ; ten answers to be given in inches 
ten in feet, ten in rods, and twenty in miles and parts of miles. For an- 
swers in inches : how long is your slate? how wide? &c., for answers in 
feet, how long is this room? how wide? &c.; for answers in rods, how 
long are the school-house grounds ? how wide? for answers in miles, how 
far is it to such and such places most familiar to the pupils, and distant 
from the school-house, from a quarter of a mile to perhaps at farthest, a 
hundred. 

When these pupils can pass a thorough examination and prove them- 
selves familiar with the studies of Classes A and B, they are prepared to 
commence the studies of grade second. A.P. 

Horicon, Wis. 

nciceeilliammaattantiisae 

A discovery, it is said, has been made in Russia, whereby the mer- 
cury used in the manufacture of looking-glasses may be so hardened as to 
bid defiance to humidity, friction, or blows. The plate-glass thus pre- 
pared may be transported without fear of danger. 








People dishonest enough to repudiate all other debts, are always honest 
enough to pay a debt of revenge. 
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TOWNSHIP SYSTEM. 


The article upon this subject, from the Report of the State Superintendent, is 
from the pen of his Assistant, Mr. Craig. We bespeak for it a careful attention, 
as discussing the subject in a plain, practical and most convincing manner. Al- 
though there might be some little difficulty in adjusting the details of the change, 
when once well made and fairly inaugurated, every intelligent person will wonder 
why it was not made before, and we sincerely trust that the approaching session 
of the Legislature will not close without the enactment necessary to give us this 
boon. We know of no good reason for delay, while the reasons for action are 
patent upon every page of Mr. Craig’s timely contribution to the work. 


Course or Stupy.—Mr. Pickett continues his articles on this subject, which 
we trust will arrest the attention of our prominent teachers generally. We do 
not suppose that any system could be generally adopted, except as the result of 
a harmonizing of views and a concert of action, but our correspondent is practi- 
cally at work opening the way, and in the meantime it will be quite safe for any 
teacher who is without clear views and a settled method, to follow the course in- 
dicated. We hope to hear from others. 


NEW COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS.—NOTICE. 


We are requested by the State Superintendent to ask that where it has not 
already been done, the names of the newly elected County Superintendents may 
be sent in to his office without delay, either by themselves, or by their predeces- 
sors in office who may receive this number of the Journal. The Post Office ad- 
dress should also be given. The list as received to this date is not nearly complete. 
In addition however to those named last month we learn that the Superin- 
tendents of the following counties are continued in office: Columbia, Green Lake, 
Jackson, Kewaune and Wood; and the following are among the new incumb- 
ents: James A Wilson, Ashland; E. Hicks, Brown; John S. Dore, Clark; A. 
B. Prentice, Dane, 1st District; T. Steele, Dodge, 1st District; H. M. Parmlee, 
Dodge, 2d District; ——— Hall, Eau Claire; J. N. Cundall, Fond du Lac; D.G. 
Parman, Grant; J. K. Purdy, Jefferson; —— Kenyon, Juneau; R. Graham, 
Kenosha: F. A. Moore, La Crosse; G. W. Lee, La Fayette; J. A. Anderson, 
Monroe; A. B. Driscoll, Outagamie; A. C. Whitford, Rock, 1st District; H. A. 
Richards, Rock, 2d District; A. H. Weld. St. Croix; H. Forbes, Sheboygan. 


Mr. Lusk.—The biographical sketch in this number, from the pen of Mr. 
Spencer, was sent to us by one who knew the subject of the notice well. It ap- 
peared originally in an Ashtabula Co. (0.,) paper. 


(G™ The office of the Journal of Education will hereafter be at the residence 
of the Editor, near that of Judge Vilas, on Fourth Lake Ridge. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL STATISTICS. 





The Summary of Statistics this year from the State Superintendent’s Report is 
more full and varied than heretofore, and by comparison with those of former 
years, will suggest many interesting and encouraging facts in regard to our Pub- 
lic Schools. We shall be able to notice the Report next month. It is new go- 


ing through the press. 





Number of counties reporting. ........ Po cecccccccccccsccce cc cccceeeqoconeese 
Number of towns reporting ............00+5 Oe TN eC CECT RE CROCEET 
Nainber/of towns NO’ Teporlnw« oi0:s o.ssce.csevicessccce.secessevieveseeseescosese 
DRMNIOE OL HOLO DI IOE on.0 6 00in s 0% 00 cn cscccoss teenereseneseevesecectans ves - 
Number of parts of Districts . pekcecrees® Wieieheebenes nese sienna’ 


Number of districts reckoning 2¥ onthe as wee to one whole dietrict.. 
Number of districts not reporting .......ccceecees cocccccccccccccccececscees 
Number of parts of districts not reporting....... paceecese eoccces womens apaines > 
Whole number of districts unreported ..... Ravseve whaniye peeees rrr cr 
Number of Male children between 4 and 20 years of age........... 
Number of Female children between 4 and 20 years Of age......seseeeseeees 





Total number of children between 4 and 20 years Of age......eseeeeesseeee 
BWxcees Of Males OVEr FOMAlOs. 6......6.6:0050 0050 00s c0c0ss000ces cece cee cece cecs 
Tnepease since Last TEPOFe 20.2.0 0000 0c secvcccccccccccscvccecessccecess coe awewees 
Number of districts maintaining school more than one term............0+00+ ° 
Number of Male Teachers employed during winter term ................ . 


Number of Female Teachers employed during winter term............0+-00% 





Number of Male Teachers employed during summer term..........-++ 000 
Number of Female Teachers employed during summer term..... eae dpe ress 
Number of different persons employed in teaching during the year......... 
Number of Teachers who have had experience as Teachers previous to this 

CL BRENPEP ITT Cre Corer Oe ee Deis eeisdipe sleeve t Heea Kole wee 


Number of pupils oniuee onlin sain COFM 2 coccccceccers eececccvece 
Whole number ot days’ attendance during winter term...... RdAbOE HORSE ON HORS 
Number of pupils registered during the summer term..... Cece ee 

Whole number of days’ attendance during summer term..... odes sia cere . 





Number of pupils attending during the year............... peupenevine ease enee 
Whole number of days’ attendance during the year. ........ssceseeeeees 
Average length of Winter Term, ayS .......c..cccccecceccccucccccceseecers 
Average length of Summer Term, days .............. 
Number of days’ possible attendance...........+ eevccee oN duee ene iwemenas 
Number of days’ actual attendance, .......... 000 cecccccccccssscsvecccceces 
Percentage of attendance upon number reapiedered, Reale eb kp eo tne eS haweracere 
Percentage of attendance upon number entitled to school privileges......... 
Number of children under 4 years of age who have attended school....... 
Number over 20 years of age who have attended school. ........ccecceeceeees 
Number of select and private schools,. ........00 cececscecccccccccccvevcceces 
Number of pupils reported attending the CNG cncensee oe 
Average wages paid Male Teachers per month aumee winter term .......... 
Average wages paid Female Teachers per month during winter term...... 
Average wages paid Male Teachers per month during summerterm......... 
Average wages paid Female Teachers per month during summer term...., 
Average wages per month paid Male Teachers....... igie sees esis ananas 
Average wages per month paid Female Teachers..........0sscescceescece sees 
State Fund apportioned during the year.......... So POE 











771 


3,883 
1,842 
4,702 

161 
122 
215 

164,100 

156,865 

320,965 
7,235 

12,309 
3,368 
1,812 
2,531 

353 
3,765 
7,403 


5,976 
170,565 
8,014,444 
144,626 
5,776,285 
215,163 
13,790,729 
61 

59 
21,275,361 
13,790,729 
65 

4% 

1,837 
1,443 

220 
10,440 
$26 56 

17 62 

30 04 

16 27 

27 11 

16 81 
135,761 96 
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Tax levied by County Boards......... eter dcerenveassionsecesecencestecessae: Seeeunee ae 
Tax levied by towns ........e...e005 $6 edd dhvecben Gest ekedaderaeutaneeisewns 67,893 47 
District Taxes for Teachers’ WageS .... .cccccccccccccsccecccccccscessccssccce 304,446 85 
District Taxes for School Houses...... Scns Shue dame ccawadatedecceeceévuceaces) ~GaQnunean 
District Taxes for Maps, Charts, &6....ccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccscces 2,446 75 
District Taxes for other purposes ...... sec ccescceccccccccccscccecccccccceces 10,082 14 


Total amount of taxes raised....2......cceescececscccccccccccsscscctevessess 679,798 94 
Total amount of money expended for school purposes, to be diminished by 





amount of delinquent tax returmed.......csccecccccccccecccecscececeees 815,458 93 
Wisher of Btone Behoal MOUs « osc cise cncvavccccdsccdadce cece vies cecevsns 183 
Number of Brick School Houses, ..........csccccccccccesceccccececceesceces 5 192 
Number of Frame School Houses, .......cececccccccceeccccsscecccesesseceeee 2,495 
Number of Log School Housesy. 0.0.00 cccccccccccctceccccccccse cocccccccecce 1,298 
Total number of School Houses, ...........- 0000 core cece sees coccccccoecccece 4,168 
Number of School House Sites containing less than one acre,.........+seee08 3,327 
Number of School House Sites uminclosed, .........c.eeecescceccesceees eee 3,106 
Number of School Houses without Outline Maps, ... cececece 3,078 
Number of School Houses without Black-boards,.......sseecseeseecesece eves 493 
Total valuation of School Houses,......ceeecsee coe cece cece ccece sees cscs sees $ly326,753 00 
Average valuation of School Houses, .. 000. .ccececccccccccscccccccscccceccce ° 318 00 
Highest value of any School House,. .......+ccceccceccceccesccesceccctccsees 38,000 00 
Lowest value of any School House, ....... si diice seaside eadsesedncdecnesaeeseuee 03 
Number of district libraries, ..... Edeescdecesncusens 779 
Number of volumes in the 8ame,. ......0..-sse008 34,339 
Number of volumes purchased this year ............. 783 








Number of volumes loaned this year, .......... cece cece cece ceeces shdhdeanedes 16,362 
Levis, in Clark county, is the only town unreported this year. Last year two towns 
were not reported, and in 186] five were delinquent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL. 


Several of our readers, Superintendents and others, have failed to observe the 
notice twice given, that subscriptions to the Journal cannot be taken to extend 
beyond the close of the volume, in June next. The continuance of the Journal 
beyond that time is uncertain; and then we did not originally purpose to furnish 
it at 60 cents longer than “ during Vol, VIII,” and since the postage revolution, 
can by no manner of means afford it another year. Those therefore who have 
sent us sixty cents, and requested that the Journal may be sent “ commencing 
with January,” are our creditors for thirty cents. We will send the back num- 
bers, or return the money, as may be preferred. If we hear nothing from those 
who have made the mistake before the close of the month, we will send the back 
numbers, which we really think are worth more than the money to them, although, 
having a good many back numbers on hand, we naturally prefer to keep the three 
dimes. And now friends don’t send sixty cents unless you want the whole vol- 
ume, commencing in July last. For thirty cents we will still send the current 
half volume. 


Conversation.—The first ingredient in conversation is truth; the next is good 
sense; the third, good humor; and the fourth, wit—Sir William Temple. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The communication below, from an intelligent and workiag Superintendent, 
contains a good suggestion. That which interests the Superintendents, interests 
all others who read the Journal, and we shall be happy to give a rcasonable space 
to such a Department. One is maintained we observe, in the Indiana School 
Journal ’ 

Mr. Epiror:—Should the following suggestion meet with your approval, please 
give it circulation through your Journal, and request the County Superintend- 
ents to respond, if they favor and will help the measure. 

The suggestion is this: That a County SupERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT be estab- 
lished in the Journal of Education. County Superintendents are isolated, seldom 
meet more than once a year, and, I am sorry to say—but few comparatively are 
found present on that occasion. We need some medium through which we can 
disseminate our plans of operation and the means by us employed to accomplish 
the end intended. Thus each would enjoy the benefit of others experience. 

I think this might be of great service, not only to the Superintendents them- 
selves but to the teachers and patrons. Would it not add a new and valuabie 
feature to our now highly esteemed Journal and thus increase its usefulness, and 
extend its circulation? A County SUPERINTENDENT. 


MatHematicaL.—All communications relating to this Department should be 
addressed to the Mathematical Editor, L..CAmpBELL, Door Creek, Dane Co., Wis. 
Our Jefferson correspondeut will find an answer to the “horse question” ap- 
pended to that Department for this month. 


Betoir Cotteck —The Catalogue for 1863-4 shows a total of 63 students con- 
nected with the College proper, (12 of whom are at present in the army), and 
116 in the Normal and Preparatory Departments. Deducting 11 twice number- 
ed, there are 198 students connected with the institution. The thirteen classes 
graduated embrace a total of 86. . Very few Honorary Degrees have been bes 
stowed—among which we are agreeably surprised to see no D. D.s,—an indica- 
tion that the college does not purchase favor by this species of mannfacture. 


Tae Rieut Worp in tHe Riaut Prace; a New Pocket Dictionary and Refer- 
ence Book. By theauthor of ‘* How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” etc. New 
York: Fowler & Wells, 308, Broadway. 219 pp., 18 mo. 

This book embraces copious lists of Synonims, Technical Terms in thirty-two 
arts and sciences; Abbreviations and Foreign Phrases; also chapters on Punctu- 
ation, Writing for the Press and Proof Reading, and some hints on Pronuncia- 
tion. A good book for teachers, students and the general reader, and especially 
for those who have occasion to speak, or write for the public. 


GREEN Lake Co.—An Institute was to be held for this county in the holidays, 
at Princeton. 
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ComMERCIAL Epucation.—Messrs. Bryant, Stratton & Spencer’s Commercial 
College, opened last season in Milwaukee under the care of Mr. R. C. Spencer, 
is we understand progressing favorably. 

—Mr. P. J. Roche continues his English Mercantile and Mathematical School, 
on Lyon Street, assisted by Mrs. Roche in the Second Department. 


Normat.—About 120 pupils are under instruction in the Normal Department 
of the University this term, 80 of them young ladies. Some of the young gen- 
tlemen belong to the Preparatory Department. 


Mapison —The High School, re-opened the past Term under Mr. F. B. Wil- 
liams, gave a pleasing literary entertainment at the close. We understand the 
schools of the city generally are reported as in an improving and encouraging 
dondition. 


PrersonaL —W. H. Palmer has removed from Patch Grove to Platteville; H. 
W. Glazier from Sextonville to Boscobel; Miss S. R. Clark from Boscobel to 
Johnstown; J. H. Terry from Muscoda to Spring Green, where he is in charge 
of the “Spring Green Institute.” Mr. Terry is a graduate of the N. Y. State 
Normal School. —— W. O. Butler, recently at Mayville, is teaching on his old 
ground at Plymouth.—— M. Fellows, lately in charge at Juneau, is now at Hart- 
ford, assisted by R. F, Coughlin. These three last named gentlemen were all 
called to shoulder the musket, —— J. W. Farreil is Principal at Two Rivers. 
—I. N. Strong, at the’age of 58, is teaching a school in Grant county, formerly 
taught by his son, now in the army. —— A. B. Prentice, Co. Supt. elect for Dane 
county, Ist District, is also elected by Uncle Sam, A. H. Weld, elected for 
St. Croix county, is the author of “ Weld’s Grammar.” 





THINGS ABROAD. 


Have been rather neglected of late. We glance at some of the sister States: 

Mrnnesota.—The State Association met at St. Paul in August, and judging 
by the Report, had a spirited, working and profitable session. Its Constitution 
and By-Laws are an improvement we think, upon our own. Resolutions were 
passed in favor of restoring the State Superintendency as a distinct office (it be- 
ing now devolved upon the Secretary of State); the appointment of local su- 
perintendents for each judicial district of the State; and appropriations to revive 
and continue the Normal School at Winona, and the foundation of others, Our 
Minnesotian friends are working well and wisely, and we wish them abundant 
success. The little paper, entitled the “School Friend,” and issued quarterly at 
Hastings, by Prof. T. F. Thickstun, of the Central University, and President of 
the Association, is what its name imports, and its editor an earnest friend of edu- 
cation. We hope Minnesota may soon have monthly Journal. 


Iowa.—The consolidation of the “Journal” and “Instructor” in one publica- 
tion did not it seems insure perpetuity, and we are therefore without the usual 
means of knowing what our other near neighbor on the west is doing for educa- 
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tion. With a School System whose frame-work is better than that of our own, 
Iowa should be and we think is making progress, We hope soon to chronicle 
the re-establishment of an educational organ within her borders. The editor of 
the Pennsylvania School Jowrnal, who has recently been on a visit to the State, 
says the Institutes of the past season “ were numerous and successtul.” 


Inuino1s.—-The Association meets at Springfield, about this time (Dec. 29). 
The late senior editor of the Teacher has resigned, and with the opening of a new 
volume, for 1864, the publication passes under the management of the junior 
editor, S. A. Briggs, Chicago. To furnish 40 pages of matter it is found neces- 
sary to raise the price to $1.25. It is still published at Peoria. The Teacher is 
one of our most valued exchanges. 


Inprtana.—The Asscciation meets during the holidays, at Indianapolis. ——The 
Trustees (Town School Officers) have to some extent adopted the plan of hold- 
ing county meetings for mutual consulatation. —- The N W. C. University, at 
Indianapolis, and of which J. W. Hoss, Editor of the School Jonurnal is one of 
the Professors, announces its readiness to afford instruction gratuitously to young 
men disabled in the service of their country. 


MIcHIGAN.—Here too the late “Journal of Education” is still we believe in a 
state of suspense, but soon we hope to be awakened into new life. The last 
.meeting of the State Association held at Detroit, as we gathered from the papers 
was well attended and profitable. Prof. Sill, late of the Normal School at Ypsi- 
lanti, is now Superintendent of Schools in Detroit. The University is flourishing 
and well attended, the Catalogue for 1862-3 enumerating 270 Academical and 
345 Professional Students; while the income is now $40,000 per annum. The 
attendance is still larger this year, upwards of 700 having recently joined in dis- 
avowing the action of some 30 or 40 who expressed sympathy with the exile 
from Ohio who “ waits and watches” over the border. 


Onto. —C. W. Cathcart, late acting State Commissioner of Schools, having been 
arrested for alleged complicity with the plan to liberate the rebel prisoners at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, has very properly resigned and E. E. White, editor of the 
Ohio Educational Monthly, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. Brother White 
will we doubt not make a capital Commissioner. 


New York.—Each School Commissioner (County Superintendent) is author- 
ized by order of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to send the names of 
six inexperienced teachers, who will thereupon be entitled to receive the ‘New 
York Teacher,” for one year, at the expense of the State. As there are, it is be- 
lieved, 100 Commissioners in New York, this places the State Educational Journal 
in the hands of 600 of the persons who need it the most.—Pennsylvania School 
Journal. 

— The magnificent People’s College at Havana, will open its first term in April 
next. The courses of study and list of professorships are the most varied and 
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extensive of any college in ihe country. Provision is made for a Normal Course. 
So much of the proceeds of the 990,000 acres of land granted to the State by 
Congress for Agricultural and Industrial purposes as the Regents of the Univer- 
sity deem expedient will be devoted to this new college, which will have the most 
ample provision for industrial instruction of any institution in America. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This State, which is not given to sudden changes, is moving 
along steadily, under her well compacted system, and her new State Superintend- 
ent, C. R. Coburn, A Convention of County Superintendents is to meet at Har- 
risburg, on the 12th inst. 


— The veteran editor of the School Journal, Hon. T. H. Burrowes, announces 
the completion of twelve years of uninterrupted editorial labor, and makes an 
appeal for en enlarged subscription that the Journal may not be raised in price. 


Connecticut.—The last State Asscciation had the large attendance of 300, and 
discussed: ‘‘The Bible and Religious Education in Schools,” and ‘To what ex- 
tent should teachers render help to their pupils.” The School Journal is suspend- 
ed we learn, for the present. 


Ruope Istanv.—The Schoolmaster has completed its Ninth Volume, and is one 
of the best of the educational Journals. —— The Normal School has 43 pupils 
and has in five years sent out 571 teachers. —— The Institute of Instruction or 
State Association, which meets we believe more frequently than once a year, 
held its last session at Westerly, and was addressed, among others by Dr. Barn- 
ard, the founder, it may be said, of the school system of Rhode Island. This 
little State, with its small territory aud well-worked system, is a type of one of 
our prospective “Normal Districts,” with its Superintendent, Normal School, 
Association, &c. 


MassacuusetTs.—Dr. Lewis’s Normal Institute for Physical Education com- 
mences its next session on the 4th inst. ———In Boston, the Public Schools are 
so far advanced in excellence that out of 43,000 school children, they instruct 
42,000, and only 1000 are non-attendants upon any school. 


Vermont.—The last Report of Hon. J. S. Adams, the Secretary of the Board 
of Education, among other things, recommends the consolidation of the Colleges 
of the State, and Graded Schools. The Legislature has restored an appropriation 
of $30 to each Institute held. 


New Hampsuire.—Here the last Report of the Board or Education recom- 
mends the revival of Teachers’ Institutes, which had fallen somewhaf into dis- 
favor, the establishment of Normal Schools and provision for supplying the 
children of indigent or neglectful parents with suitable school-books. The Jour- 
nal of Education is still in a state of suspended animation—not we hope to be of 
long continuance. 
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MainE.—The Legislature has authorized the establishment of two Normal 
Schools, and that for the western division of the State has been located at Farm- 
ington on condition that buildings shall be ready by the 15th of August next.— 
The State Superintendent, Hon. E. P. Weston, recommends the formation of a 
‘Scholars’ Patriotic League,” in each school, town and county, under military 
forms of organization. — Some of the Academies are requiring the examination 
of pupils before admission. 


Lower Canapa.—The Report of the Superintendent, Hon. P. J. O. Chauveau, 
for 1862, has been received. In urging again the pressing need of more grants 
for educational purposes, the Report very properly says: “ No expenditure is of 
itself more productive as regards the public revenue, than that incurred in public 
instruction. When education is disseminated among all classes of society, the 
productive resources of the country are better developed, and while it gives to 
man new wants and the opportnity of satisfying them, it doubles the revenues 
of the State derived from trade and industry.” The abolition of the office of 
School Inspector is earnestly deprecated, as most disastrous to the interests of 
the schools. Provision is made in this Province for superanuated teachers, 


ScHooL GOVERNMENT.—Mr, Atwater informs us that he intends to get out an 
edition of his Cards for the summer campaign more beautiful than ever. In the 
mean time we have a few sets to send with the Journal, which will soon regulate 
a noisy and unpunctual school, 


Woop Co. AnEAD.—Dr. Witter having sent in nine additional names, doubling 
the number and making two-thirds of the twenty.seven reported as teachers for 
1862, Wood county is again entitled to the Banner. We understand that every 
teacher now actually employed in the county is a subscriber. Waupaca must 
look to her laurels. 


Racing.—The Catalogue of the Racine Public School Library shows a total ot 
1539 volumes, arranged in the several Classes of History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, Science and Art, Poetry, Literature, Juvenile Works and Public Docu- 
ments; together with 41 Maps and Charts. The selections are judicious, the 
Regulations admirable, and the Library altogether such as might be expected in 
connection with the excellent public schools of the city. 


Tue LarGest City IN THE WoRLD.—A very erroneous idea is indulged in by 
many people in regard to the largest city in the world—many confidently assert- 
ing that London, or, as it is frequently termed, the great Metropolis, is far su- 
perior both in size and number of inhabitants. But such is not the case. Jeddo, 
the capital of Japan, is, without exception, the largest and most populous city 
in the world, It contains the vast number of one million dwellings, and five 
million souls, Many of the streets are nine Japan seris in length, which is 
equivalent to twenty-two English miles. 
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GOOD NEWSPAPERS. 

Newspapers have much to do with the domestic education of a family. It is 
a matter of no little importance therefore that they be wisely selected. Of all 
the great leading newspapers, we know of none that we can more heartily com- 
mend than the New York Evenine Post. With an existence of sixty years, and 
a solid and established reputation, itis the tool of no party, and its comments 
on public affairs are always moderate, candid and instructive, while its literary 
features are of a refined and elevated character. To those who do not like the 
flippant self-conceit, the undiscriminating partizanship, the noisy and sélf-assert- 
ing patriotism, or the literary extravagance and namby-pambyjsm: éf some of 
our popular sheets, we can commend the Post. We think the Weekly or Semi-. 
Weekly will suit the wants of a large number of intelligent families and teach- 
ers. For Prospectus, and Terms of the several editions, see the Advertisement. 

(> Our readers will do well to notice especially the Terms to Clabs—4 for $5. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucaTion.—The contents for the December number 
are: Portrait of Capt. Alden Partridge; United States Military Academy at 
West Point; Alden Partridge—Memorial to Congress on the subject of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point; Military System and Education in Switzerland; 
Staff School in System of Military Education; The State and Education, 2d ar- 
ticle; History of Common Schools in Connecticut—continued ; Schools as they 
Were Sixty Years Ago; Normal Schools or Teachers’ Seminaries; Francis Way- 
land, with Portrait; Intellectual Education—its Object and Methods; School 
Architecture; Index to Volume XIII, or New Series, Vol. III. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucatTion, for 1864, will be published on the 
15th of March, June, September, and December, on the following 

TERMS: Fora single copy, one year, if paid before March 15....-. $3.00 

or asiigle MUO. 06% donssacennes saasscawssodasas 1.00 
For five copies in one order, for the year, .............- 12.00 

{3 All subscriptions payable in advance. (3¥~ All communications relating 

to the Journal, should be addressed to Henry BARNARD, Hartford, Ct. 


ATLANTIC Montaty for January, will contain, among other articles, a Christ- 
mas story by the author of “ Life in the Iron Mills”; a paper by O. W. Holmes, 
on Henry Ward Beecher, whom he calls ‘‘The Minister Plenipotentiary”; three 
cantos of Dante’s “Paradise,” translated by H. W. Longfellow; Mrs. Stowe’s 
initial chapters of ‘‘ House and Home Papers,” by Christopher Crowfield; a poem 
by W.C. Bryant; a tribute in verse to the late Colonel Shaw, by J. R. Lowell; 
“My Book,” a brilliant essay, by Gail Hamilton; a graphic story by Miss Pres- 
cott, and “ External Appearances of Glaciers,” by Profeasor Agassiz. The politi- 
cal article is “‘ A Greeting for the New Year,” by W. Hazewell, showing whac 
has been done by the loyal army and navy during the past twelve months, The 
number cannot but be a very attractive one, and commences a new volume, 
Now is the time to subscribe, 
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ArtHurR’s HoME MAGAZINE FoR 1863. Edited by T.S. Arthur and Virginia F. 
Townsend. Volumes XXIII and XXIV. 


The Home Magazine for 1864 will be conducted in the same spirit that has dis- 
tinguished it from the commencement; and continue to unite in one periodical 
the attractions and excellencies of both the Ladies’ or Fashion Magazines, as 
they are cailed, and the graver literary monthlies. The arrangements of the pub- 
lishers for the coming year include three Original Serial Stories, written expressly 
for the Home Magazine. One of these will be by Miss Virginia F. Townsend, 
and commence in the January number, Another will be by T.S. Arthur. The 
third from the pen ot Mrs. M. A. Denison, a writer who has been a tavorite with 
with the public. Besides these a large corps of taleated writers will continue to 
enrich the Magazine with shorter stories, poems, essays, and sketches of life and 
character, written with the aim of blending literary excellence with the higher 
teachings of morality and religion. Engravings appear in every number, inciud- 
ing choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and 4 large variety 
of patterns for garments, embroidery, etc. 


The premiums offered for getting up clubs for 1864 are large and beautiful 
photographs of ‘‘ Evangline,” and ‘“‘ The Mitherless Bairn,” Two Dollars a year 
in advance; two copies $3; three for $4; four for $5; eight, and one to getter 
up of club, $10; twelve, and one extra, $15; seventeen, and one to getter up, 
$20. Address T. S. Arthur & Co, 323 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


BEADLE’S DIME SPEAKERS AND SINGING BOOKS. 


We have not seen these books, advertised on a subsequent page, but we know 
that ‘‘Beadle’s Dime Books” have a large circulation. 


SHERWIN, NOWELL & PRATT. 


This popular Firm in Milwaukee, have we understand, in four months, built up 
an immense business, and from our own experience, we think our friends in need 
of anything in their line will do well to send them their orders or give them a 
call. (See 2d page of cover.) 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 


This is a benificent “institution,” a domestic necessity. Having tested one in 
our family for two years, we advise every householder in Dane county, who is 
still unprovided, to callon Mr. Lusk of this city and get his wife a present for 
wkich she will thank him weekly through the year. See the advertisement on 
the last page of the cover. 


BELLS, 


Mr. Stoner of Milwaukee, renews the advertisement of his cheap sad economi- 
cal Bells, on the same page, 














